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instance, is the case of the chief protagonist in The Sun Also Rises.
Jake Barnes, impotent as a result of wounds suffered on the Italian
front, has more or less reconciled himself to his condition.
Whenever there is a widespread mood of disillusionment caused
by an event as catastrophic as a world war, that mood is bound to be
nihilistic and rather adolescent in character unless it serves as the
basis for a radical and progressive political orientation that aims to
change, and better the world. This is illustrated in The Sun Also
Rises.
The characters express their bitterness, their feelings of dis-
enchantment, with calculated bravado. Their conversation is
reduced to enthusiastic small talk about their escapades. And this
talk, as well as their actions, is largely a matter of pose and gesture.
They act like people who have not fully grown up and who lack the
self-awareness to realize this; in fact, they possess no desire to grow
up.
The Sun Also Rises influenced younger persons more widely than
it did members of Hemingway's own generation. He may have
reflected the feelings of many who fought in the war; but most of
these men were finding some way of settling down and adjusting
themselves in the nineteen-twenties. Some were doing creative
writing, some finding editorial jobs, some launching themselves in
careers that later won them Pulitzer prizes in poetry and so on* This
novel struck deeper chords in the youth of the Twenties.
Hemingway's first books had hardly been published when he had
imitators all over America; furthermore, boys and girls on campus
after campus began to talk like Hemingway characters. One need
not go into detail to describe certain features of the Twenties; these
are too fresh in our minds. Suffice it to say that by and large younger
people were revolting against the standards and conventions of their
elders, against the accepted notions of middle-class society. At the
same time they were nonpolitical in their revolt. Add to this the
deep pacifism of the decade, and one can easily understand why
this novel struck such chords of response among young people, why
Hemingway suddenly became the influence he did become at the
time.
His influence was not merely superficial. It played a liberating
and salutary role on those who would become the next generation of
writers, and, more so, numerically, on readers. The hopes of those
days have now been proved a snare by history. The nihilistic char-
acter of Hemingway's writing helped to free younger people from
these false hopes. And although this novel (and many of his early
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